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city councillor or a parish meeting raises the question of further
city extension. Opposed legislation is immensely expensive to the
ratepayers of all the parties concerned. It would be a great relief
if an agreed scheme for peaceful change could be found that would
pay due regard to the really different interests of the urbanized,
suburbanizcd, and rural areas.
Our primary purpose in this volume of the Survey is to lay bare
the data, not to make recommendations. So general, however, is the
feeling that some reorganization of local authorities in the Oxford
district and some redistribution of their powers is needed, that the
author feels compelled to offer some constructive suggestions for
improvement. The reader is reminded that the Survey committee
as such has no views on this matter, and that the suggestions which
follow express the opinion of the author alone.
If we rule out the various solutions which could only be achieved
by a general act of parliament, we may perhaps find some possibili-
ties of improvement in an extension of the present machinery of
regional planning. For demands for extension of the city arise from
new development, and the difficulty of agreeing upon compensation
to the local authorities who thereby lose rateable value is due to
their varying estimations of the future development. If the various
local authorities in the region could agree upon their long-term
policy with regard to highways, sewers, and water-mains, and upon
the scheduling of land for industrial or residential development, the
future gains in rateable value and the future liabilities to provide
services could be gauged with greater confidence. Then perhaps it
would come to be recognized that it is the primary business of the
counties to watch over the interests of the rural areas and the small
towns, not to cling to outlying portions of the great towns for the
sake of the revenue which these afford. But it should be equally
recognized that the government of rural areas is less economical
than that of moderate-sized towns; the townsfolk, in exchange for
the power to manage their own affairs, should be willing to pay
something to help the country-folk. The compensation to be paid
should therefore take some account of future prospects and not
merely of the present rateable value of any district which is being
surrendered to a big town. These future prospects could be to a
considerable extent settled by a joint regional planning committee,
provided this had executive powers to lay down the plan of develop-
ment to be followed throughout the area.1 For population moves in
1 THs need not imply executive powers to administer the plan, e.g. to pass the plans
of houses, &c. Of the joint regional planning committees in existence, 133 have